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For the purposes of the Schoolmasters' Club, the phrase " culture 
studies" may be taken, fairly enough, in the restricted sense of 
Greek and Latin. The classical languages happen to lie within 
the field of practical politics; moreover, they offer debatable territory, 
not as yet delimitated. While, therefore, I should prefer to deal 
with the larger aspects of the subject, as being most germane to 
my own daily work, I propose, in the present connection, to attempt 
this, the chosen battle ground of teachers, although disclaiming 
all responsibility for the choice. I find it waiting, ready-made, 
so to speak. 

At the outset, I am going to render a confession, justified by the 
nature of the circumstances. As matters now stand in the realm 
of investigation which I have the honor to represent, I cannot appear 
either as a special pleader for culture studies or as their advocatus 
diaboli. For philosophy is bound up inextricably with the positive 
sciences on one side, with culture studies on another. I fail to see, 
for instance, how a philosopher can succeed in metaphysics today 
apart from close touch with physical and biological science; but, 
equally, I fail to see how he can succeed in ethics, aesthetics, or 
philosophy of religion if he have little Latin and less Greek, or if 
he be blind to the harvest reaped by archaeology and historical criti- 

1 An address delivered before the Michigan Schoolmasters' Club, March 31, 1905. 
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cism, by anthropology and sociology. The psychologist who is 
guiltless of physiology cannot realize the significance of his subject, 
while the moralist who lacks first-hand grip upon Plato, Aristotle, 
and the influence of the Stoics upon Roman law, to mention naught 
else, must miss many factors essential to his Wissenschajt. Accord- 
ingly, I come before you rather to proffer some suggestions than 
to formulate a brief. I shall try to show what must be said for 
culture studies (in the narrower sense of the classics), just as, in 
a different connection, before a different audience, I might attempt 
to accomplish the same task for other incidentals of a curriculum. 
Beyond dispute, much difficulty and no little misconception have 
been caused by the accomplished facts incident to our intellectual 
movements during the last two generations. Culture studies were 
passing through a period of transition which, in one way, might 
be termed a time of trial. As means of education, they used to 
enjoy a monopoly; the claims of other disciplines have met, are 
meeting still, with wide recognition. And, as a contemporaneous*, 
a disturbing event, culture studies themselves have undergone pro- 
found transformation. Now, an age of transition, no matter when, 
breeds uncertainty, and confronts us with some, perhaps numerous, 
antagonistic or mutually exclusive opinions, no one of which — such 
is the temper of these epochs — gains mastery, because an accepted 
standard never appears. "We do not now set out to solve the 
world at a stroke, as men did in the days when thought was young. " 
The focus necessary to clear-cut judgment belongs to the future. 
Consequently, too many "make a stab at it," and miss the point 
sadly. Or, to be quite plain, the multiplication of nonsense, of 
the nonsense always incident to immature reflection, has proved 
the not uncommon lot. A tincture of half-truth, dyed in the wool, 
conceals all too successfully the character of the objects under dis- 
cussion. For example, greatly daring, many a one who has never 
peeped into a psychological laboratory proceeds to pose as a psy- 
chologist, and undeterred by ignorance, solves problems for the 
people psychologically, as he fondly imagines. This would be amus- 
ing, were it not so pitiable; food for laughter, were it not so dangerous. 
You and I, as we all realize acutely, have been urged to weariness 
with pleas for the classics, with objurgations on the deep damnation 
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of their taking off; or surfeited with paeans to the utilities, bewitched 
by the serried facts which science alone can originate, as the alle- 
gation runs. We possess a positive right to bewilderment, because 
both contentions happen to be equally true and — equally false. 
Where fallacy rules, what shall we say? 

First, then, as to the fallacy. What is it? Different ranges 
of human experience demand — nay, dictate — widely varying treat- 
ment; the categories, or fundamental forms of judgment, applicable 
in one sphere become merely absurd, sometimes positively erroneous 
and misleading in another. Men used to argue about the mind 
as if it were an object in the external world, and therefore matter 
fit for exposition by mechanical concepts. We were accustomed 
to be told that mind and the contents of mind are two separate 
things. This jejune idea arose when the universe was considered 
in all its aspects as if it were built from self-contained parts related 
throughout by action and reaction. It may be possible to say in 
words that knowledge flows into the mind through the senses as 
light floods a room through the windows, but human thought is 
so organized as to be unable to endow the statement with any meaning 
whatsoever. Such notions, illuminative in the sphere of mechanics, 
do not operate in the realm of psychology. Their use by the unini- 
tiated is a standing jest, and a poor one at that. It embodies the 
worst kind of picture thinking, and picture thinking has ever proved 
the most unreliable, if not dangerous, thing in the world. If we may 
apply analogies to matters mental, we must draw upon the organic 
kingdom. Yet, even here, the procedure is risky. When we receive 
mental nourishment from Goethe or Spencer, the familiar accompani- 
ments of *the hash-house hardly hold. Employ them, if you will, 
but at your peril. 

So far as my observation has gone, a very similar fallacy dominates 
the majority of opinions elicited these last few years in criticism 
of culture studies from the standpoint of science and of the utilities; 
likewise the uncomplimentary references to practical aims in educa- 
tion from the side of the humanities. Let us attempt to understand 
this point. It may not loom large on the surface; yet, for this very 
reason, it may prove of the last importance after due inspection. 

Man's life is so complicated that the same objects, even when 
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viewed in the same sphere, may reveal very variable values. To 
take a case. If I be informed properly, the American school child 
is taught something like this: The Puritans were super- excellent 
folk, who quit their native land sorrowfully, who underwent dire 
hardship by sea and on inhospitable shores, in order that they might 
pray to God as their convictions promptedc And these facts, tricked 
out this way and that, have at length come to serve the youthful 
mind as a high-toned, inspiriting moral legend. But what of those 
same Puritans who refused others this fundamental right as they 
conceived it, who burned witches, and engaged in not a few abomi- 
nable persecutions? Here the schoolbook ceases to be explicit. 
Now, if we find these striking contrasts within the same realm and 
in connection with the same things, what may we not anticipate 
when we compare widely different tracts of human experience, 
filled with the most incomparable material? As everyone knows, 
or ought to know, we do light upon contrasted universes which seem 
to circle on planes that never intersect; contrasted subjects, con- 
trasted methods, above all, contrasted standards, meet our gaze. 
Something of this sort, without doubt, conditions the "culture versus 
utility " problem. 

To begin with, then, culture studies link man principally with 
the past; their roots strike deep down into history. Rome attached 
the glorious heritage of centuries; Carthage, Syracuse, Athens, 
Thebes, Sparta, Alexandria, Jerusalem, were swallowed successively. 
Then she proceeded to annex the hopes of the future — Gaul, 
Spain, Britain, Germany. On these she stamped her language, 
her laws, her institutions, for a millennium; thus we, their latest 
heirs, live bosomed in her still. Try as we may, we cannot rid 
ourselves of the long, triumphant list of emperors, popes, kings, 
jurists, philosophers, theologians, ecclesiastics, and saints who led 
mankind always within the framework of her civilization. Nay, 
in proportion as we attempt to shake her off, to free us from all 
knowledge of the tongue that preserves her unmatched achievement, 
we dedicate ourselves once more to a new barbarism, different in 
degree, mayhap, from that of our blue-clayed ancestors, but nowise 
different in kind. Put away Latin, if you must, but count the cost 
with care. For Latinity happens to enshrine all too much of our 
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spiritual being, of our character as it actually is, to be forsaken 
for any new-fangled, untried, popular — and populous — freak. 

Greek stands situated similarly. The tongue of plato, in whose 
thoughts and very terms our Christianity came to consciousness 
of itself; of Aristotle, who composed the only first-rate work, on 
politics ever written — a wonderful instance of prevision of some 
modern prejudices; of Mark, the sole accurate reporter of the ideal 
life that typifies our holiest aspirations; of Paul, who freed religion 
from the bonds of race for our benefit; of Marcus Aurelius, from 
whom was wrung the most poignant document that ever came from 
human pen; and of a cloud of witnesses, who died, not having 
received the promises, that they without us should not be made 
perfect; the language which every scientific man employs today 
to conserve his justly cherished results and aid in further inquiry — 
this, I say, we cannot cast aside, any more than we can bid flesh 
and blood begone. The hand of the past lies upon us, not a dead 
hand, but the touch of a living present. And, just in this connection, 
one may lay finger upon the precise value of culture studies. Why 
is it that, despite the pettiness of his character, the meanness of his 
aims, the frequent unkindliness of his judgments, the obvious contra- 
diction of his profession by his practice, we yet make shift to praise 
such a one in the near presence of his corpse ? Why, in a word, do 
we so often mix incongruous " taffy " into epitaphy, and contrive to pre- 
serve our solemnity ? Merely prevarication is it ? Merely a salve to 
some sorrowing relative ? By no means ! Why, then ? Because in 
presence of the tremendous fact of death, the one fact in our experi- 
ence void of even the shadow of extenuation, small things slink 
away, and we catch momentary glimpses of the eternal, of the eternal 
common to ourselves with that poor, broken body laid there meaning- 
less, at the close of an existence almost as meaningless. So, also, 
the past of the race affects us, even if we fail to recognize the identity 
of situation. What can we recover of that "million-footed city" 
in the first century of grace? In one way, all too little; in another, 
nothing more than we need. I cannot fill out the back-stairs gossip 
of Suetonius; I am quite unable to construct even a fragmentary 
diary of the men, and things related to Seneca's daily walk and 
conversation; I smile at the bare idea of setting Trimalchio's table 
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correct to the last dish for turbot; I can scarcely even conceive 
the hourly tittle-tattle of the maids in Messalina's chamber; I fail 
completely to resurrect the common talk of Quintilian and his 
colleagues on the professoriate; nay, the latest philosopher warns 
me not to try, because, as he says, much evidence supporting from 
many times and quarters, "professors are fragmental humanities." 
Nevertheless, when I bethink me of all that Greek and Latin reveal 
and preserve as essential in that age, I am forced to conclude, by 
evidence literally overwhelming, that, from the view-point of an occi- 
dental at the dawn even of a vaunted twentieth century, it was the 
most significant moment in the career of our humanity. Tacitus 
and Juvenal and Seneca, Plutarch and Pliny and Epictetus, Luke and 
Mark and Paul, Philo, the unknown authors of the apocryphal litera- 
ture of the day, of the epistle to the Hebrews, and of the gospel named 
for John, unite in compelling me to exclaim : Ah ! 

but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 

The destruction of the Alexandrian Library — a major calamity 
of recorded history — has forever ended many an effort to unravel 
the dominant, transitive conceptions of that seething age. But, 
on the other hand, enough remains to indicate wherein its throbbing 
vitality partook of universal significance. Yes, when we gaze out 
upon the past, the picayune sloughs away, we are left alone with 
the spacious things that endowed life with dignity and gifted it 
with permanent worth. In this wonderful disappearance of the 
non-significant the central meaning of culture studies, like their 
present efficacy, finds impregnable shelter. The aim of these pur- 
suits needs no further elucidation than this: they demand of us 
that we be something, that we be something worth while. Struggle 
as we may, the past has become internal to us; irreducible circum- 
stances have wrought it into our being as an organic part. Through 
this influence, far more than through any other, deep calls unto deep 
in our spirits. And, when the practical side comes in question, any 
reflective person can descry forthwith the secret of the spell cast by 
culture studies. They require, in their use as educational machinery, 
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that certain human processes, not so indispensable in other disciplines, 
should be employed and kept in constant operation. 

Now, the veriest jackanapes among educationists — and it is well, 
possibly, to remember that we number in our midst many jackanapes 
by nature's choice — cannot deny my facts. But he may snap out 
the question: "Well, what about actual practice ?" Let us look at 
this for a moment. 

In the first place, I would hint to my friend, and brother, the 
jackanapes, allowing him to extract such personal reference as he 
might see fit: "Of course, I am perfectly aware that many men can 
never be anything in particular. But the culture studies are scarcely 
chargeable with this soft impeachment. ,, Leaving him to chew the 
cud on this cryptic remark, we may proceed. 

The work of practical education suffers sore havoc from a mis- 
conception which, however pardonable in the minds of parents and 
other amateurs, ought to affect no lodgement among teachers. But, 
as often happens, they fall victims too. The temper of our society, 
engendered by the pressure upon it exerted by an unkempt and 
unexploited continent, and our conventional standards of success, 
consequents of the same cause, must bear responsibility for the spread 
of infection to educational circles. Parents aside, too many of us 
are tricked into supposing that our pupils are placed with us, first 
and foremost, because fated to earn a competence. Accordingly, 
we are prone to think that certain subjects, possessed of direct bearing 
upon practical life, should secure preference in the curriculum. 
If my evidence be not superficial, this extraordinary error constitutes 
a main source of the inextricable confusion shot through our present 
educational arrangements. All are shouting: "Who will show us 
any good?" Equally, all are forgetting that the term "good" 
may be interpreted very variously. And, by a process of unconscious 
selection, imposed by contemporary social tendencies, one possible 
interpretation is taken, the others left. Confession being good for 
the soul, we may as well make a clean breast of it, and acknowledge 
that by "good" we mean "marketable." Can any other interpreta- 
tion be put upon the constant inquiry: "What's the good of culture 
studies anyway?" To reveal the misconception involved requires 
no subtle analysis. The point is simply this: Education does not 
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consist in what is acquired, whether this be a commodity of ready 
sale or not, but in the manner of acquisition and all that it implies. 
While our ideas about education may be — in some respects are — 
all awry, they at least imply a general consensus of opinion to the 
effect that education can be defined properly as a process of discipline 
directed toward putting human beings in control of their mental 
powers. When one has the capacity to mobilize his faculties and 
concentrate them upon a single point, then he may be said to have 
education. Now, mind mobilizes. And the sole way in which a 
youth can acquire this mental elasticity and co-ordination comes 
from discipline as an integral element in instruction. Here we 
obtain a principle of broad range. It appears to include the expert 
in any work. The telegraph operator, the chicken farmer, the 
broker, the detective, the boss, the banker, must all possess power 
of mental mobilization, or go under. But the point I am urging 
is that discipline as derived from culture studies enables men to 
realize the distinctively human endowments which he latent in them. 
Eliminate these means of education, and what kind of individual are 
we apt to produce? The poet makes reply: 

A primrose by a river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 

On the other hand, subjected to their benign influence, there appears 
one in whose mouth the words of the same poet prophesy from a 
spirit already apprehended of great ideas: 

Great God! I'd rather be 

A pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 

If, for example, as some suppose, the spread of popular education 
has affected criminal statistics, we must not infer that learning deters 
from lawlessness; the truth is that the subjection precedent to learning 
bears fruit. Now, in this connection man possesses an incomparable 
advantage in the appeal he can take to history. If we can induce 
him to soak himself, as it were, in that deposit of the larger life which 
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history always leaves, we shall have brought him within the sphere 
of a profoundly transforming power. More than any others, the 
culture studies lend themselves to this process. They tend to make 
a man over, to liberate him; and this is principally what a human 
being needs, if he is to realize the opportunities incident character- 
istically to his nature. Or, taking the practical aspect of the same 
fact, he cannot be expected to direct others — direction being what 
we are all asking of the educated — till thorough discipline has taught 
him the things that need direction in himself. From this, one plain 
inference follows. The studies in which average attainment can be 
least readily elicited by purely mechanical means offer the processes 
best calculated to bring educational results. Upon- them, that is, 
we can safely base professional and technical instruction. In this 
connection I cannot forbear to quote what one of the first authorities 
on modern-language teaching, 1 whose conclusions coincide closely 
with my own, has placed on record. 

The possibilities of literature and mathematics are boundless; nobody has 
yet exhausted them, nobody ever will; whereas the possibilities, say, of geo- 
metrical drawing are strictly limited, and the process of teaching such a subject 
is strictly mechanical. Ultimately this is at the bottom of the feeling of distrust 
which classical scholars feel for chemistry and the other natural sciences as 
instruments of education. You may accumulate facts in these sciences to any 
extent, you may develop superlative skill in devising and manipulating experi- 
ments, but there is no progressive intellectual development required in dealing 
with them; there is an infinite repetition of the same intellectual process. In 
fact, you cannot become a sound chemist without having had previously a sound 
mathematical training up to a certain point; and if you are to be able to turn 
your knowledge of chemistry to account by imparting it to others, you must have 
had a sound linguistic training as well. 

Similarly, I think that, without much difficulty, I could make out a 
case for the pure sciences as instruments of training over against 
much of the stuff now used, because it is supposed to be easily 
marketable. 

We all know, of course, that those in charge of the culture studies 
do not always realize their opportunities. I am often struck by the 
amazing lack of appreciation evidenced by teachers of language with 
regard to the transitive import of their subjects. They seem to forget 

1 Mr. John Charles Tarver, of Eton College. 
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that a language may not be learned by rote, and for its mere anatomy ; 
that it is the casket containing a mighty treasure; that the spirit of 
its creators and creatures constitutes the real object of educational 
pursuit. No doubt, they become myopic, because bemused by 
superstitions about technical training. Here we have the ycovLofiofi- 
fivl;, one busy with monosyllables, as Herodicus admirably put it. 
If, as used to be thought, Greek and Latin be but technical tools 
necessary to the so-called learned professions — to the law, the church, 
the services, and to teaching — then they are in little better case than 
domestic " science" as a propadeutic to matrimony; than mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry laid on with a trowel to support 
engineering top-hamper. Accuracy of mental operation does not 
come with memorizing linguistic forms and rules. Here our culture 
study friends frequently fool themselves. Nevertheless, ability to 
write decent Latin prose, with dictionary at elbow, simply cannot 
be acquired without at the same time inducing the kind of mental 
organization which at length enables a man to go anywhere and do 
anything, as a great general phrased it. My brilliant colleague, 
Mr. Shorey, of Chicago, lays his finger on the point when he says: 

I am cynically skeptical about students who cannot understand elementary 
Latin syntax, but distinguish themselves in mathematics, exact science, or polit- 
ical economy. The student who is really baffled by the elementary logical 
analysis of language may be a keen observer, a deft mathematician, an artistic 
genius — he will never be an analytic thinker. 

And I draw the proof from my own experience. The most effective 
masters of the sciences known to me personally are invariably the 
men who have first acquired the mental organization which the culture 
studies confer; of this fact they are quite aware themselves. A 
creed was impressed upon them in these early years; not simply 
work, and still work, but work in a certain fashion. They gained 
connective processes; thereafter the rest is, not only easier, but 
immensely more efficient. 

Further, the culture studies demand a certain personal detach- 
ment which makes for individuality — the one criminal omission of 
our contemporary system. They compel a man to cut loose from 
things immediately present to sense, from the supports which the 
second-rater ever feels for; to prepare for larger relations, to view 
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detail as means to a distant end; to acquire mastery for its own all- 
sufficing sake. The really educated man ought, after his fashion, 
to be a creator in some sort; that is, he will manifest a special or dis- 
tinctive way of getting at things, thus rendering himself a personality 
with whom one must reckon. But to this end he needs education, 
not simply instruction. Doubtless, he may get education by many 
routes; but if you insist upon educational system, the great unlying 
witness, experience, testifies that the psychological organization which 
as a rule induces the accuracy of mental habit necessary to personal 
equation and self-mastery comes most effectively by way of the culture 
studies. Indeed nature has so legislated. For language, disguise 
the situation as we will, happens to be the instrument of thought 
and therefore the conservator of all our heritage from the "spiritually 
indispensable " of past ages. Possibly it may interest you, if I proceed 
to illustrate the point in the concrete by some references, supplied 
by one of my own teachers. 1 They may prove the more interesting 
that they refer to the much-debated subject of Latin. Pray remem- 
ber that we are discussing accuracy of mental process, as the educa- 
tional foundation for achievement in any walk of life. 

Here is a very simple Latin sentence: "vellem mortuos." 
Thanks to the discussion just mentioned, I cannot assume that 
all of you are able to translate it — more's the pity! It means: "I 
would that they were dead." To understand this sentence thoroughly 
demands no less than fourteen different intellectual operations, as 
follows. (An English sentence of seventy-three words requires some 
twenty- seven intellectual processes of a Gaul.) "A student must 
know (1) the person, (2) tense, (3) voice, (4) number, (5) mood, of 
the verb vellem; (6) that it comes from volo, meaning (7) "I wish;" 
and that (8) the subjunctive has here a particular shade of meaning. 
As to mortuos, he must know that it is (9) the accusative, (10) plural, 
(11) masculine, from (12) mortuus, meaning (13) "dead;" (14) the 
reason why the accusative is necessary." A student who slips up 
on any one of these is like enough to make a lovely mess when he 
comes to translate. Look at the messes possible. Here is a line 
from Ovid, in which the poet describes one effect of a severe frost: 
"Saepe sonant moti glacie pendente capilli." The translation is: 

x Professor Ramsay, of Glasgow. 
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" Often, if you shake your hair, the icicles which hang to it will rus- 
tle.' ' On the other hand, here is a translation given by one of my 
fellow-students: "The goats frequently get on to a glacier, and when 
it starts to slip away they send forth their voices." Obviously, as 
as your smiles tell, this seems an instance of frightful stupidity. But 
it is nothing of the kind. It happens to be, at bottom, a case of 
inaccuracy. The poor fellow has mistaken an i for an e in capilli, 
which he supposes is the plural of capella, the diminutive of caper, 
"a goat." Having blundered here, he becomes the goat who goes 
down with the avalanche, and sends forth a very amusing voice. One 
little slip and, such is the close-hammered Latin structure, whole- 
sale error results. Another case illustrates admirably the main 
difference between Latin and our own tongue. Inflections and con- 
structions accordant, as you know, constitute the main contrast. 
Hence, in English it is possible to reach the meaning fairly well by 
a simple knowledge of each word separately; not so in Latin, where 
the connections must be observed most accurately. In the Annals, 
Tacitus lays down one of those aphorisms for which he is famous. 
" Bella plane," he says, "accinctis obeunda." Rendered into the 
vulgar tongue, for the benefit of the ladies, this means: "When a 
man goes out to battle, he should leave his wife behind him." With 
even more consideration for the ladies, an English man of letters, now 
a person of distinction, thus translated the passage when he was a 
student at Glasgow: "A beautiful woman must obviously be well 
dressed." The interesting thing is that the ingenuous translator 
did know something about every one of the four words in the original. 
He knew that, in some contexts, bella may mean " a beautiful woman;" 
he was aware that plane means "obviously;" he recognized that 
obeunda indicates necessity; and he noticed that accinctis has some- 
thing to do with millinery. But he utterly missed the construction, 
and produced a most proper rule, though hardly the one which 
Tacitus had in mind. Lack of accuracy, not lack of knowledge, 
brought about his downfall. The last with which I shall trouble 
you illustrates still more forcibly the contrast between English and 
Latin: "In Latin you must be absolutely right, or you are not 
right at all." Alluding to the murder of Claudius by his wife Agrip- 
pina, who gave him a dish of poisoned mushrooms, and in the course 
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of describing a fashionable dinner at Rome, Juvenal writes: 

Vilibus ancipites fungi ponentur amicis, 
Boletus domino; sed quales Claudius edit 
Ante ilium uxoris, post quern nil amplius edit. 

What Juvenal would have said, had he been writing English prose, 
is about as follows: "Before the poor dependents will be placed 
toadstools of dubious quality; before mine host, a lordly mushroom, 
of the sort the emperor Claudius ate, ere that one administered to 
him by his wife, after which he ate nothing more." The passage 
has been translated thus — and I know no more delicious example 
of the demand that Latin makes upon the student: "Let those who 
are in doubt be permitted to discharge their worthless friends; let 
Boletus do the same to his master; but then that was before Claudius 
ate his wife, after which he ate nothing more at all." Observe that 
the translation not only makes perfect sense, but that the last clauses 
rise to the level even of wisdom. Notice, too — and here is the essen- 
tial point — the translator knew the meaning of each word separately, 
with the sole exception of Boletus, which, standing at the beginning 
of a line, and being therefore spelled with a capital, he took for a 
proper name. The passage contains nineteen words, of which the 
student actually knows eighteen, and yet he fails completely to catch 
the sense except of the final five words. Nevertheless, he has blun- 
dered egregiously wherever he could make a blunder, save in the 
last clause. The situation is not conceivable in English, because 
it makes no such demand upon accuracy of intellectual process. 
And in this demand the efficiency of Latin, not for instruction, but 
as an instrument of education, resides. In a word we have, first, 
the discipline necessary to thought, and then, as a result of the material 
set forth, an introduction to the great things of life, leached of all 
pettiness by the lapse of time. Such, in my judgment, are the main 
factors incident to the nature of culture studies. 

It has been my endeavor to keep sight of the practical side in a 
discussion which, from my personal standpoint, is fraught rather 
with immense theoretical interest. So, permit me to conclude by 
referring to a few points even more practical than anything we have 
considered. 

There can be little doubt, in my judgment, that certain conditions 
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inseparable from successful pursuit of culture studies combine to 
militate against them for many average purposes. In the first place, 
they make unusual demands upon the teacher. He who would 
carry their banner aloft, and keep it flying conspicuous, needs a cer- 
tain bigness, weight, personality, if you will. Linguistic attainments 
of the technical order, while an essential portion of his necessary 
equipment, form no more than a portion. His manhood must be 
touched to fine, to large issues. Through his humanity the subject- 
matter; if it is to be effective, must receive exemplification by a species 
of incarnation. Or, as it may be put otherwise, his personal equa- 
tion will constitute the dominating element in his method; on its 
operation success or failure will hang. To illustrate by a personal 
reminiscence. My Latin, though never any too good, w r as always 
better than my Greek. But Greek interested me more, and with 
high likelihood exerted a more powerful influence over my intellectual 
experience. And why? Because Jebb occupied the desk. Need I 
add that Jebbs are not to be picked up at every corner ? To be 
quite plain and possibly not entirely pleasant, if culture studies lag or 
fail to attract, seek the cause, not in their material, not in some social 
tendency — the present all-sufficing scapegoat; but blame their expo- 
nents. In respect of effective representation, culture studies in our 
midst have still much to learn from the shining examples among our 
cousins oversea. 

Secondly, the linguistic basis, which alone guarantees one deliver- 
ance from the numerous mare's nests so notorious in culture subjects, 
can be built up only in very small classes. The practical difficulties 
today of reducing classes to fifteen, or twenty at the outside, happen 
to be a most serious factor. Those of you — and there are many 
here now — who know at first-hand the conditions inseparable from 
entire groups of our schools, need no information of mine on this 
matter. Likely enough, too, no means of immediate relief loom up. 
Yet only when these limitations disappear is that personal attention, 
the prerequisite of a sure and sound foundation, obtainable. In 
large classes, the best suffer for the worst, or those who stand in 
direst need of the physician receive the smallest, the most diluted 
doses. 

In the third place, culture studies ought to be begun at an early 
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age. Ten is none too soon. For only thus can we benefit those who 
must specialize, particularly in the workaday world or with a view- 
to near practical pursuits, ere the years of adolescence have flown 
far. On the sea of troubles beating here I need not enter, save to 
say that each community must undertake it in its own way, and 
that the way will differ with the contrasted accompaniments resulting 
from varied stages of social development. 

Fourthly, jump now to the other end of the educational ladder, 
where our heads strike against the stars of the university firmament, 
only, alas, to discover sometimes, with Alice, that they are tea-trays 
twinkling in the sky. On this level the culture studies suffer sad 
impediment, because the demands precedent to any original work 
really worth while are so extensive. Not long ago an official of a 
society, founded in this university for the laudable object of encour- 
aging research among students, asked me if I had any pupils engaged 
in such pursuits. Perforce, my reply was in the negative; for, as I 
remarked, the road to original work in philosophy is barred by a 
very pretty preliminary examination. A man must- command five 
languages, and a sixth, nay, a seventh and an eighth, are necessary 
for certain fields of the subject. The culture student faces the 
problem of entire personal reconstruction, before he reaches the 
point where he may christen himself "expert." I well recall how 
pleased I felt when, at the end of several years' severe work in phi- 
losophy — work which set out from a rather extensive basis in Greek, 
Latin, French, English literature, and elementary science — the pres- 
ent Master of Balliol informed me, reporting in the most casual 
manner possible on one of my great efforts: "Mr. Wenley, at last 
you show some glimmerings." The self-sacrifice demanded in the 
way of readjusting one's preconceived ideas tells not a tenth of the 
tale; and, as all who have been through the mill recognize, just such 
self-sacrifice is one of -the most terrible concessions to render. Lapse 
of time, range of information, liveliness of vital interest, wealth of 
books and other material, foreign travel — all go to swell the sum- 
total of the practical difficulty. And what, can we say on the 
other side? Nothing but this: "Very true! But, the man who 
has really arrived ! What a fellow he has managed to make himself! 
What an impression of reserve power in the things of the spirit he 
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conveys! What a magnetism of distinctly molded intellectual char- 
acter wherewith to baptize others into the faith ! Here at length we 
look upon one who cannot be safely omitted from the equipment of 
an educational institution." 

" . . . . thou hast great allies; 

Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and Man's unconquerable mind." 

Finally, tumbling down our ladder to its stand in the raw earth, 
we are brought up w T ith a severe bump against the inertia of the peo- 
ple. "Lord! what do they understand?" cries Kipling. Be it 
observed, nature has made them parents, political fortune has induced 
them to foot the bills, and psychological hallucination has led them 
to prophesy as authorities on matters educational. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, it's our psychology that besets us with dangers, the more 
subtle that they are neither touched nor tasted. The suicidal luna- 
tics of the intellect, those obsessed on one subject or another, roam at 
large outside Pontiac. The parent, not the pupil, plays the part of 
natural enemy to the teacher, universal literature bearing multitudi- 
nous witness. From Aristophanes, whose allusions to us would 
scarce pass muster even on the closing day of a local legislature, 
through Plato to Horace, with his "Stripesome Orbilius;" thence, 
through the variegated squabbles of the Alexandrian age, to mediaeval 
times, when even a Gregory the Great "would blush to have Holy 
Scripture subjected to the rule of grammar," and to the Renais- 
sance, with Bruno's diatribes on Oxford and other places where 
teachers do congregate; thence to Shakespeare, with his Holofernes 
and Sir Hugh Evans; thence to Johnson, who has recorded that a 
schoolmaster is a pedant, one who makes a vain display of his learn- 
ing; thence to the nightmare of Shelley's young life, the brutal Dr. 
Keate, of Eton; and to Dickens' Dr. Blimber, who "seemed, at 
every stride he took, to look about him as though he were saying, 
'Can anybody have the goodness to indicate any subject, in any 
direction, on which I am uninformed? I rather think not;'" to his 
Mr. Creakle, who "cuts a joke before he beats an unhappy culprit, 
and we laugh — miserable little dogs, we laugh, with our visages as 
white as ashes, and our hearts sinking into our boots;" to his Dr. 
Strong, whose dictionary "might be done in one thousand six hun- 
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dred and forty-nine years, counting from the doctor's last, or sixty- 
second, birthday;" and to his immortal Wackford Squeers, sen- 
tenced at length to Botany Bay; thence to Carlyle's ignorant pedants 
at Edinburgh university; and finally to the vulgarian who parades 
an ignorance that positively amounts to genius in the columns of the 
latest daily paper; all swell one plaint — the teacher is an abomination 
to the Lord. And for an obvious reason. "They know just enough 
of teaching/ ' as has been said brilliantly, "not to know that they 
know nothing about it at all." These be our masters, and to the 
culture studies they tend to become taskmasters, exacting the full 
tale of bricks, without straw. Let us recognize, however, that the 
circumstances of life place one dangerous weapon in their hands. 
All folk cannot be educated in the same way; education was made 
for man, not man for education. Yet, these very circumstances 
furnish the defensive armor. Society — label it aristocratic, oligar- 
chic, socialistic, anarchistic, democratic, monohyphic (I don't know 
what that means, but it's a good word) ; call it by any name known 
under heaven to men — society, I say, cannot dispense with the direct- 
ing element. iVnd the primacy of this element must needs rest 
eventually upon a basis of superior education. If not, the society 
will go to pieces sooner rather than later. For such, culture studies 
will in the long run always prove indispensable. For society exists 
to make men. And, if education be a fitting — that is, a training in 
and for fitness — then assuredly society will require the best for those 
to whom it intrusts control. Remember, the converse of corruptio 
optimi pessima holds true more uniformly through the generations 
than even the maxim itself. 

But I must have done, or you will liken me to the Platte River, 
babbling along its two thousand miles of length in its single foot of 
depth. I console myself, however, with the thought : It has tribu- 
taries. 

In thanking you for your attention, may I add a very last word. 
At some future time, when the waters of Lethe shall have passed 
over this address, I should like to soliloquize similarly upon "The 
Nature of Scientific Studies." They, also, seek and must exercise 
increasingly their peculiar influence upon our educational arrange- 
ments. 



